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Elizabethan lyrics. In every age it would seem that writers
have been interested in folk-tradition; "La Curiosite per-
manente de Pelite", as M. Davenson calls it. Just as there is
no such thing as a pure folk art, so perhaps there has never
been a "pure" art of the elite, unaffected by that of the folk.
The history of English literature and apparently of European
literature shows that there has always been an interaction
between folk and learned art. A given story, poem or song
may move several times up and down the social scale in the
course of its development. Goethe's "Heidenroslein" has
been mentioned as an aesthetic re-shaping of a traditional song;
it has since become the standard version used by the folk-
singers of Germany. In this country, the greatest refashioner
of folksong was Robert Burns, and many of his revisions have
passed back into oral currency. This interaction is shown
clearly in the history of the ballad "Our Goodman1* (274), a
fabliau-like song about outwitting a cuckold. The Scottish
eighteenth-century version begins:

Hame came our goodman,

And hame came he,
And then he saw a saddle-horse,

Where nae horse should be.
'What's this now, goodwife,

What's this I see,
How came this horse here,

Without the leave of me ?'
*A horse?' quo she.
'Ay, a horse,' quo he.
'Shame fa your cuckold face,

111 mat ye see!
'Tis naething but a broad sow,

My minnie sent to me.'
'A broad sow ?' quo he,
cAy, a sow,' quo shee.
Tar hae I ridden,

And farer hae I gane,
But a sadle on a sow's back
I never saw nane.'